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The Prairie Seasons III 
Dominant Themes of Autumn 


By Seipen L. Wuitcoms 


This October afternoon, the wind from the south 
sways the tops of elm and maple, sycamore and ash, 
still clad in heavy though somewhat thinned foliage. 
The lawns are green, the sky is cloudless blue above 
an atmosphere of almost summer mildness. Cicadas 
drone persistently. The blossoms of yellow wood- 


sorrel and white snakeroot are fresh beside the 
club-house walk. Only a few days ago, a little after 
sunrise, a whippoorwill was calling from the wooded 
slope below the campus. Yet it is autumn. The 
leaves are scattered on the ground below the arbor 
vines, the pawpaws are ripe, and the persimmons 
in the park have been sweetened by the frost. Yes- 
terday morning, boys boating down the river saw 
along a sandbar, when the fog lifted at daylight, 
the first flock of Canadian geese. 

The unknown author of Beowulf sang of ‘‘the sea- 
sons glory-bright that ever hold to the times set 
them.’’ Yet with what irregular rhythm, with what 
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capricious passages of reminiscence as well as proph- 
ecy the prairie autumn unfolds her symphony. One 
September day in 1805, Pike, journeying up the 
Great River beyond the ‘‘Téte des Morts,’’ recorded 
temperature of over ninety-nine degrees. In the 
same neighborhood, a century later we drove through 
blinding heat and clouds of dust to find the poet’s 
grave at Hazel Green. In Western Kansas, even 
in mid-November, those loving comfort may often 
wisely choose the shady side of the street. I have 
seen heat-lightning flash across the starry October 
sky, and have heard the honking of wild geese, on 
a dark night, followed at once by a vigorous clap 
of thunder. The prairie annals of November in- 
clude many a tragedy of lightning stroke and of 
cyclonic wind. 

With what tenderness—or is it mockery ?—, with 
what faint, reluctant touch, October, when she choos- 
es, recalls the melodies of March and April! Under 
the golden foliage one hears, and hardly hears, as 
in the echoes of a dream, the hesitating preludes of 
the ruby-crowned kinglet and the white-throated 
sparrow, the half-forgotten love-notes of the flicker ; 
once surely, by all the books, a phantom strain from 
the gray-cheeked thrush. Even the croaking of a 
frog, in the autumn twilight, seems weird, remote 
from reality. But the ‘‘second spring’’ of which 
we sometimes hear, probably refers to flowers rather 
than to birds or quadrupeds. The lilac hedge along 
the campus border and the orchard apple-trees may 
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blossom with the goldenrod as well as with anemones. 
Even on October days, one may find a Kansas honey- 
suckle-bush in bloom or gather violets beside the 
asters on Missouri hills. 

‘‘Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness!’’ Mel- 
low to touch and taste in peaches, plums, and grapes; 
and mellow to the sight in a hundred shades of 
ripened grain and fruit. Early in the autumn, the 
wheat and flax are still waving in great fields south 
of the Saskatchewan and the meadowlarks are perch- 
ing on the oat-shocks in western Nebraska. (Kansas 
wheat has been cut in October.) The buckwheat 
fields are gleaming white under the moonlight in 
southern Minnesota. Soon the yellow corn appears 
in boarded wagon or latticed crib or in heaps beside 
the barnyard over a vast area of the prairie. The 
nuts on hazel-bush and walnut tree are waiting for 
the Saturday excursion, and the bittersweet is 
brought from many a woodland to grace the parlor 
mantel. To imagination, what wealth is offered in 
the ungathered harvest of the brown pods of Indian 
mallow, milkweeds, jimson-weed, Kentucky coffee- 
tree, and Spanish bayonet; of the reddish fruits of 
sumac, mountain ash and buck-bush; of the dark, 
green globes among the osage thorns. From the 
poetic reverie beside the slough, one returns, alas, 
with garments decorated by abundant burs and 
Spanish needles—‘‘stick-tights’’ in very truth! 

The fruitfulness of autumn in a wider sense is 
seen among the birds. Six in a family row the blue- 
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birds perch along the wire; the swallows congregate 
in tens or hundreds, whether in Chicago park or on 
a country road beside the pond. At dusk, innumer- 
able swifts circle about the chimney and the black- 
birds sweep down upon the maples in an avalanche 
of darkness, far from silent. The farmer watches 
his covey of prairie chickens against the village 
hunter; and young warblers of a score of migrant 
species follow the path of the ancestral choice, south- 
ward. 

Each season nature, between the prelude and finale 
of her sequence, plays melodies of death. Some 
quicken the sense of tragedy in all generous hearts; 
some are so faint or so familiar they reach the sen- 
timentalist alone. Some perhaps have qualities of 
humor. One mid-September day, as we rambled 
about Fort Leavenworth, over sentry and commis- 
sary wagon, over barracks and stables rested a veil 
of smoke from the forest blazing far north on the 
borders of the Great Lake. Over a thousand 
leagues of the prairie itself in September, October, 
November, fires destroy grasses, grain in the stack, 
corn in the field; not rarely they threaten farm- 
house and village. 

Sooner or later the flowers pass. No patient 
search discovers even a golden-rod or aster in bloom. 
The blazing star, the trumpet-weed, gentian and lo- 
belia, the poppy mallow that flamed on the dry prai- 
rie and the delicate white stenosiphon that nodded 
on the gravelly hill—all are fading memories. Soon- 
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er or later the song of the summer birds has passed. 
In September one may possibly hear a vireo sing 
in Minnesota or a catbird sing, faint-heartedly, in 
Kansas. The robin may defer farewell until No- 
vember, but farewell then it is for three long months. 
In one form or another autumnal death comes to 
many a bird and insect, reptile and quadruped. 
Walking by the bank of the river one sees the rigid 
little body of a sandpiper; in the local paper one 
reads of a great white pelican or a golden eagle 
shot in a neighboring county. In Iowa, the Indians 
from the Reservation pass through ‘‘our town’’ for 
the annual squirrel hunt; and from the sluggish 
Hawkeye sloughs the turtles migrate to the eastern 
markets. Countless citizens of prairie common- 
wealths obey primeval instinct, and by hundreds or 
by thousands, coons, opossums, rabbits, jack-rab- 
bits, squirrels, quails, and prairie chickens pass to 
their final rest. Some chilly morning one notices 
the stiff form of a katydid or a monarch butterfly 
beside the walk, and in the days that follow, many a 
corpse of butterfly, cicada, wasp, and beetle, though 
the crickets still may chirp on sunny days. 
Sooner or later arrives the first direct, emphatic 
challenge of winter—cold wind from the north, early 
morning frost withering the vines in the garden, a 
fringe of ice about the pool, or snow on lingering 
asters. A long interval may pass before the main ad- 
vance but the earliest herald demands an answer. 
The responses of man and nature are ready: flight, 
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or battle, or deeds of faith in the spring of another 
year. 

For flight, the monarch butterflies have gathered 
along the maples, the Franklin gulls circle in great 
hosts above the North Dakota prairie, the blackbirds 
move in mass some fifteen thousand strong above 
the Kansas campus. From the warblers, thrushes, 
sparrows, we hear an ave atque vale as they pass. 
The railways leading to the far southeast and far 
southwest call with a pleading voice, ‘‘Come to the 
lands where it is always summer.’’ Who knows? 
The prairie winter may be open; or may be bitter 
cold and snow bound month after month. From 
Minneapolis to San Diego, from Lincoln to Saint 
Augustine, from Madison to Phoenix, from prairie 
farmstead to Hawaii, or the Isle of Pines, they 
migrate; gray-haired and feeble folk or lively young- 
sters, eager for tennis in December and bathing 
in the January surf. Others pass southward in a 
manner more plebeian but far more picturesque, 
allied more closely to the genius of the prairie. One 
or two at a time the wagons roofed with canvas and 
oilcloth lumber along the roads. Smoke drifts away 
from a fragmentary stovepipe. A frail, well-bun- 
dled woman and wide-eyed children peer out from 
their front door. Household goods are lashed by 
ropes to the rear end of the wagon; a dog skulks 
beneath and a cow, uncurried, follows patiently. 

But the stay-at-homes far outnumber those who 
flee. White as the falling snow, great rabbits of the 
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western plains leap before the wind. The prairie 
dogs and wood-chucks creep into their burrows for 
a lengthy sleep; the squirrel nests loom large in the 
leafless maples. The storks stand in the meadow 
waiting for the cattle, though the pasturing on the 
campus closes with November. In South Dakota 
we have seen, brought in for winter feeding, six 
thousand sheep and more in one great flock. Ata 
distance they were like the snowless fields in color 
and the very prairie seemed in motion. A wagon 
creaks into the lawyer’s yard, bringing a cord of 
seasoned oak for the fireplace in the parlor. A 
wagon creaks through the farmyard gate loaded 
with coal for the kitchen stove. On the southern 
prairies, courteous monopolies report an ample flow 
of gas. On the cellar floor stand the barrels of win- 
ter apples, and on the shelves above are many goodly 
jars of cherries, peaches, strawberries, and plums. 
The grapevines are trimmed in the arbor and the 
raspberry bushes are mulched in the garden; the 
tender house-plants, potted, flourish by a sunny win- 
dow. Skates, double-runner, furs, mackinaw, and 
overcoat are ready. Let it come! 

As if we might still waver, the snowy egrets some- 
times visit us in early fall—children of the south, 
‘most dainty and most graceful of the herons’. 
‘Brief is our sojourn in this land of lesser beauty’? 
—so they say to fancy—‘‘come and follow us.’’ But 
for those of us who stay, there will be bird com- 
panions through the winter months; a group of year- 
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long residents and pilgrims from the north. The 
winter wren will duck and dive along the osage 
hedge; dark mite of animation, almost a pigmy, but 
with a voice that wins applause. The juncoes will 
not fail to flit in the evergreens and the tree sparrows 
will surely feed among the weeds in the slough or 
along the slope of the hill. One year or another, 
we shall see the red-polls, the siskins, and the great 
northern shrike. Some years ago a numerous flock 
of evening grosbeaks was reported at Des Moines, 
in September—birds, by the book, at home in far-off 
Manitoba and beyond. 

Triumphant themes of autumn follow: in human 
nature, faith in the steadfast rhythm of the seasons; 
in plant and animal, obedience to the laws of life. 
The seed corn, chosen carefully, hangs from the 
attic rafters. Before the harvest is complete, wide 
acres of rich, black, prairie soil are newly furrowed 
for the sun and rain. Green foliage adorns the 
sandbar willows by the southern streams until the 
neighboring fields are tinted green by winter wheat. 
The winter buds are swelling on the maples and 
cottonwoods, that yesterday were clad in crimson 
and gold. The botanist describes their ‘‘thick, ovate 
bright red outer scales,’’ their ‘‘inner scales, pubes- 
cent on the inner surface.’? The rhymster whispers 
to himself: 


‘‘Autumn flame is flickering, 
But on the leafless maple bough 
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The buds are promises that Spring 
Shall win a garland for her brow.”’ 


In the nourishing tissues of sheltered farmyard 
animals, of wild quadrupeds escaping from the sleet 
in the remote hollows of the pasture, by day and 
night develop the embryonic forms toward conscious 
creatures to be born in March and April. The snow 
has covered the grass seed on the lawn, the seeds of 
herb and shrub and tree by slough and pond and 
lake and river, by meadow and upland, by coteau, 
sandhill, mound and bluff. The chrysalis is coated 
with ice. 

But beyond—the hours when ‘‘winter is away and 
fair is earth’s bosom.’’ 











Inland Waters 
By Wriu1am Every LEonarp 


(Set to music by Louis ApotpH CoERNE) 


I. IN TWILIGHT 


Moon in the west, 
O’er hill and golden cloud and river, 
What would I pray thee give her?— 
Give her thy rest. 


Star on the slope, 

O’er wave and wand’ring sail and twilight: 
What would I pray of thy light ?— 

Give her thy hope. 


II. THE BELLS ARE RINGING FAR AWAY 
(Canoe Song) 


In low canoe by willow trees, 

Amid the rushes by a boulder, 

My paddle blade across my knees, 

The moon behind my lady’s shoulder: 
‘‘The bells are ringing far away.”’ 


Across the hills the. cattle come, 
The little steamer rounds the cove, 
And twilight calls the children home 
Along the pathway of the grove: 
‘‘The bells are ringing far away.”’ 
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And if my paddle I must swing, 

Now back again along the shore, 

O love, you’ll still have time to sing 

To lake and moon and me once more: 
‘‘The bells are ringing far away.’’ 


II. DRIFTING AT MIDNIGHT 


Just to be drifting, drifting, 
Out with the stars afloat, 

As the waters are lifting, lifting, 
Gently my little boat, 

And the shadowy trees are shifting, 
And the land-bird wails its note. 


Love, you are dreaming, dreaming, 
Yonder at home by the pine, 

But your eyes they are gleaming, gleaming, 
Here through the star-dust on mine, 

And the peace of the midnight is teeming 
With eery things and divine. 


IV. BY LAND AND WATER 


My pony is hid in a hollow 

(Up there with the thrush and the lark), 

And whatever good riders may follow, 

May they get to the inn before dark! ... 

I’ve a bank in the shade at the end of the glade— 
Hark, hark! 
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Her boat in the cat-tails is hiding 

(Down there with the turtle and quail), 

And wherever her sisters be riding, 

May the sunset be gold on the sail! ... 

She’s coming in white, through the birches, alight— 
Hail! Hail! 


V. WILLOW WALK 


Lean across the rail, love, lean and look below, 
See the swampy waters by the rushes glow, 
And a thousand froggies, all in pea-green jacket !— 
What a—what a, what a—what a, 
What a, what a racket! 


Lounge along the rail, love, lounge and look ahead, 
See the scraggly willows, round the wharf and shed, 
And a hundred black-birds, with the scarlet shoul- 
der !— 
Cheep and chirp, O! cheep and chirp, O! 
Till the year is older! 














Long—Short—and a Long 
By Ivau McPrax 


Mrs. Perrin was telephoning. 

Party line gossip was to her what golf and stamp 
collecting and raising fancy chickens and writing 
poetry are to less talkative folk. Ben Showers, the 
Maple Grove correspondent for the weekly Sentinel, 
thanked her in silence many times for his half column 
of personal items. She was truly a match for the 
most enterprising society reporter. And it was also 
true that she was not above taking a doubtful rumor 
for an authentic ‘‘tip’’ and publishing it abroad as 
news. Then when her stories appeared in little para- 
graphs in the columns of the Sentinel, she felt herself 
vindicated, and called up everybody or the line to 
say so. 

At this particular moment her victim was Mrs. 
Mather. As usual, she smoothed the path to an im- 
portant bit of news by some aimless gossip. 

‘“Looks like snow,’’ she began. 

‘‘Yes, we got to expect that by this time,’’ came 
back over the line from the patient Mrs. Mather. 

‘¢Well, we ain’t had none to speak of yet. It won’t 
seem like Christmas if it don’t snow.’’ 

**T don’t suppose so.”’ 

‘*Say, are you folks goin’ over to the Christmas 
tree at the schoolhouse? Myron and Jessie are just 
crazy about it.’’ 

‘‘Oh, we might if Fred wants to drive over.”’ 
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‘‘But John’ll be back by that time, won’t he? Or 
maybe he don’t care about them things any more. 
When’s he coming?”’ 

‘“‘He ought to be here sometime this forenoon. 
Fred drove down to the depot to meet him.”’ 

‘“My,’’ sighed Mrs. Perrin, ‘‘it don’t seem but 
yesterday when he was just a little codger running 
around. Let’s see, how long’s he been living with 
you?”’ 

‘‘T took him to raise just after his mother died; 
that’s been about twenty-five years ago, I guess.’’ 

‘‘T remember her well, but I didn’t know his fa- 
ther. He died ’fore we moved here.”’ 

There was a little pause, then Mrs. Perrin came to 
the point with the adroitness of a prosecuting at- 
torney. 

‘‘Say, when’s he and that Hamilton girl going to 
get married?’’ 

‘‘What Hamilton girl?’’ There was mild interest 
in Mrs. Mather’s voice. 

‘‘Why, Elsie Hamilton, Jake Hamilton’s girl. 
He’s going to move to California in a month or two 
and I supposed she and John’d get married before 
that. Hasn’t he said anything to you about it?’’ 

6c No. 9 

‘‘Well, that’s funny. I heard he’d been going with 
her while she was in Chicago studying music. John’s 
been in Chicago, hasn’t he?’’ 

‘*Yes, a little over a year,’’ came the unsuggestive 


reply. 
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‘‘Well, that’s funny,’’ reiterated Mrs. Perrin. 
““T’ve been hearing it all over. But then you’ll find 
out when he comes.’’ 

‘*T suppose so.’’ Mrs. Mather was exasperatingly 
indifferent. Clearly it would do no good to pry into 
this matter any longer, so Mrs. Perrin sought a 
graceful exit by ten or fifteen minutes chatter about 
less important neighborhood happenings. Finally 
Mrs. Mather said, with a peculiar little catch in her 
voice: 

‘‘T guess you’ll have to excuse me, Mrs. Perrin. I 
smell the beans burning.’’ 

‘* All right, good-by.”’ 

*“Good-by.”’ 

All that Mrs. Perrin knew about the engagement 
of John and Elsie was the fragment of a conversa- 
tion which she had overheard on another line. Now 
she imagined that Mrs. Mather’s answers had been 
a little evasive. Perhaps by calling up Elsie herself 
—not that she would own up to anything,—but even 
the tone of a voice or a meaningful silence will tell a 
story to a good reporter. 

Jake Hamilton’s had to be reached through ‘‘cen- 
tral,’’ and it required two or three ringings and some 
long waiting before a girl’s voice eventually sounded 
a ‘‘hello’’ in the receiver. 

‘‘Hello, this you, Elsie? This’s Mrs. Perrin 
speaking.’’ 

‘“Yes, this is Elsie.’’ 

‘¢Well, I haven’t seen any of you folks for a long 
time. What’s your pa and ma doing?’’ 
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‘‘Oh, ma’s finishing up some baking, and pa’s out 
by the barns some place. We’re going to have some 
real Christmas weather, aren’t we?’’ 

‘‘T should say so. I was just telling Mrs. Mather 
that it wouldn’t seem like Christmas if it didn’t 
snow.”’ 

‘By the way, how is Mrs. Mather feeling? I 
heard she was getting worse the last week.’’ 

Mrs. Perrin joyously grabbed an opportunity. 

‘‘Oh, she’s all right again. She ain’t had a bad 
spell for a long time. I suppose you knew her grand- 
son was coming home for the holidays; John, I 
mean.’’ 

‘‘John?’’ The innocent surprise in Elsie’s voice 
irritated Mrs. Perrin a bit, but she continued ami- 
ably: 

‘*Yes, he’s a lawyer in Chicago, you know. You 
got acquainted with him there this last year, didn’t 
you?”’ 

For a minute there was no response from the girl, 
and Mrs. Perrin held her breath in an uneasy sus- 
pense. Then came the answer: 

‘‘Why, I don’t seem to place him at all. You see, 
we haven’t lived here for nearly fourteen years, and 
so—’? 

‘‘But you must have gone to Maple Grove school 
together,’’ persisted her inquisitor. ‘‘You probably 
have forgotten him since you was a kid.”’ 

‘*Since you mention it now, I believe I do remem- 
ber seeing him at school. I had just started to go 
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before we moved to Oklahoma. And come to think 
of it, we used to play together when father chopped 
wood near his grandmother’s house.’’ 

‘*Well, he’s quite a man by this time, and gettin’ 
along fine, so they say.’’ She bit her lips nervously 
once or twice, then added: ‘‘I hear he’s going to be 
married during the holidays. I wondered if you’d 
heard anything about it.’’ 

‘*No, this is the first time I’ve heard about him at 
all since I came back from Chicago.’’ A slight 
pause, then: ‘‘Mrs. Perrin, do you know where we 
can borrow a hand cornsheller?”’ 

‘*Why—let’s see—.’’ The fact was that Mrs. 
Perrin was not thinking about cornshellers at all. 
She knew only that Elsie had suddenly changed the 
subject: a good piece of incriminating evidence. 
There was no more need to cross-question John’s 
fiancée. 

‘‘Wather wants to shell some corn for the cows, 
just enough to last us till we move away, and it isn’t 
worth while to hire a big machine.”’ 

By this time Mrs. Perrin had regained control of 
herself. 

‘‘Why, the only ones—let’s see—yes, Mathers is 
the only ones around here that’s got one.’’ 

‘“‘Thank you very much, Mrs. Perrin, we’ll call 
them up about it. Father’s got to have it right 
away.”’ 

When Mrs. Perrin rang off, her puckery mouth 
lengthened out in a jubilant smile. Two old play- 
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mates from Maple Grove, one a prominent lawyer, 
the other an accomplished musician, meeting in 
Chicago, coming home separately, and surprising 
people by a holiday wedding—had Perry township 
ever known the like? There remained no doubt of 
its truth. Elsie’s artful ignorance, her sudden de- 
sire to change the topic of conversation, the guilty 
hesitancy of her replies—plainly perceived in spite 
of the indistinctness and farawayness of voices on 
another party line: these were as convincing as a 
marriage certificate. For the next half hour the 
telephone receiver was glued to her ears, and those 
whom she didn’t call up listened at their ’phones and 
heard the news. 


While these glad tidings concerning John Mather 
were being published abroad, a team of fat grays 
were plodding their way over a hilly crooked road 
that led past brown meadows, yellow stubble fields, 
and scattered patches of timber. The team was 
driven by a man in a fur overcoat, who was addressed 
as ‘‘Uncle Fred’’ by his shivering companion in the 
open buggy. John was robust enough in his own 
way; he pretended not to notice the sharp coldness 
of the air; nevertheless, riding in taxis and street- 
cars had not trained him for a five-mile jaunt over 
rough roads in December. 

It had been a year since he had taken this same 
drive. His last summer vacation had been spent in 
New England visiting some of his mother’s relatives 
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whom he had never seen before. But this was the 
real homecoming! The L-shaped white house and 
the unpainted barns and sheds in the distance were 
the only home he could remember. And his grand- 
mother, his only living relative save numerous 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, had taken the place of 
father and mother and his other grandparents since 
John’s early boyhood. He loved her with the child’s 
peculiar spontaneous affection for his grandparents 
and the sturdy devotion of a man of the world for his 
mother. 

The lazy grays picked their way carefully up to the 
top of the last hill where the frosty December wind 
blew stingingly in the faces of the men. 

‘‘Just the same old neck of the woods.’’ John’s 
voice shook with the cold. 

‘“Yeh, things don’t change much ’round here, only 
they’re cutting off the timber considerable,’’ came 
the matter-of-fact response. 

‘*Gee, it’s great to get back.’’ 

This brief bit of sentiment brought a half-sympa- 
thetic grin from Uncle Fred. Neither spoke again 
until the buggy rattled into the barnyard. 

‘*You run in and get warm, I[’ll unhitch and feed,’’ 
said his uncle. 

John hesitated, feeling that he should help, but a 
cutting, sweeping gale whistled past, and he changed 
his mind. He got his suitcase and all the packages 
he could find in the buggy and ran to the back porch. 
He had just enough breath left to shout ‘‘hello’’ as 
he burst into the kitchen. 
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‘‘Well, you did get here at last.’’ 

With this informal greeting his grandmother 
reached out a thin, wrinkled hand, and when she had 
kissed him, John felt completely and comfortably 
at home again. 

‘‘Now, don’t stand around here in my way,’’ she 
went on with affected irritation, ‘‘take your things 
in the other room. There’s a fire in the heater.”’ 

John did take his things into the other room, but 
he came back, and between the talking and trying to 
warm himself at the cookstove, he got in the way 
constantly while she was taking the beans out of the 
oven, and making the gravy, and taking up the pota- 
toes and meat. But he was so busy with the home- 
like fun of everything, that she might have poured 
the gravy into the baked beans or taken up the pota- 
toes with a carving knife for all he knew. Not that 
he wasn’t hungry, but like other menfolk he concen- 
trated his attention on the smell of things and the 
lay-out on the table. Then Fred came in, slamming 
the door against a puff of wind. 

‘‘Dinner ready?’’ he called out. 

‘*Yes, as soon as you get washed,’’ came from 
Mrs. Mather, her face half-hidden in the steam from 
the coffee pot as she poured in some more water. 
Then she took up the conversation with John where 
it had been interrupted: 

‘“Well, Mrs. Perrin called me up—’’ 

‘‘Now, ma, why don’t you tell him something he 
don’t know?’’ grunted Fred, as he wriggled out of 
his heavy fur coat. 
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‘Yes, I remember,’’ observed John, ‘‘she has been 
known to use the telephone before.’’ 

‘*Well, she beat around the bush a while, and then 
she says, ‘When’s John and that Hamilton girl going 
to get married?’ I told her I hadn’t heard anything 
about it, but she kinda insisted it was so, and I sup- 
pose she’s told everyone on the line about it by this 
time.”’ 

‘*So, she would thrust on me a wife. Well, you 
tell her that John Mather is still thoroughly unmar- 
ried, and likely to be so for a good while yet.’’ 

‘¢She’ll call you up about it,’’ laughed Fred in his 
genial cynicism, ‘‘I bet you won’t get through dinner 
before she’ll be after you.’’ He gave a final jerk of 
the comb in his matted black hair, and then they all 
sat down to freshly killed pork and boiled potatoes 
and baked beans and pumpkin pie, and John ate 
ravenously after the manner of city people when 
they get free of the boarding house and the formality 
of the dinner party. 

‘*You leave that Mrs. Perrin to me,’’ he went on, 
‘“T’ve dealt with newspaper reporters a little myself. 
You say Elsie’s been in Chicago this last year?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? answered his grandmother. ‘‘Her folks 
sent her to Chicago a couple of years before they 
moved back from Oklahoma. She stayed with some 
relative there, I guess, and took singing lessons of 
Feisler or Meisler—something like that.’’ 

‘‘T remember her when she was a kid,’’ said John 
reminiscently. ‘‘She used to come with her father 
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when he chopped wood over across the road. So 
she’s training up her voice a little.’’ 

‘‘T guess she won’t go back there, though. Her 
folks are going to move to California sometime in 
February, and she’ll probably go along with them.”’ 

‘““That old Jake Hamilton never could stay in one 
place,’’ querulously spoke up Fred. ‘‘Seems like he 
always made money, though.’’ 

John did not comment on this. He was wonder- 
ing to himself if a freckled-faced little girl with pig- 
tail braids and dirty drown hands would grow better- 
looking when she had arrived in the later teens—or 
maybe it was the early twenties. He remembered 
now that she had come to Maple Grove school a few 
days, after which he had seen her no more. That 
was probably the time when Jake Hamilton had gone 
south. 

‘‘When did the Hamiltons move back from Okla- 
homa?’’ he inquired. 

‘Sometime this spring early,’’ said Mrs. Mather. 

Kr-r-r-r-r-ling ling! came from the other room. 

‘‘There she is,’’ laughed Fred hilariously at the 
fulfillment of his prophecy. ‘‘You jest as well an- 
swer it, John.”’ 

His grandmother, however, went to the ’phone. 
In a few minutes she returned. 

‘‘Tt wasn’t Mrs. Perrin. It was the Hamiltons; 
they want to borrow our hand cornsheller, and 
they’re coming down this afternoon for it. Mrs. 
Hamilton said that Mrs. Perrin called them up, and 
they found out from her—’’ 
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‘*By golly! Is there anything around here she 
ain’t got her hand in?’’ This time Fred revelled in a 
paroxysm of laughter. 

‘““Tut, tut!’? admonished Mrs. Mather. ‘‘Mrs. 
Perrin ain’t such a bad neighbor as you make her 
out.”’ 

After dinner the wind died down and the frosti- 
ness of the air was a little more bearable. John 
went out-doors with Fred and helped in his own 
awkward way at fixing a hog fence back of the barns. 
In spite of a borrowed pair of warm mittens, John’s 
fingers grew stiff with the cold, and he stopped now 
and then to slap them back to warmth. It was while 
engaged in this that he saw a team and wagon drive 
into the yard. 

‘‘It’s the Hamiltons,’’ said Fred in answer to 
John’s look. A man of fifty, his black cow-hide over- 
coat unbuttoned and flapping about in the wind, got 
down from the seat, and a girl, bundled in furs and 
scarfs, took his hand and jumped down after him. 

‘‘Why, hello, John.’’ Hamilton took John’s hand 
in a powerful grip. ‘‘Don’t remember old Jake 
Hamilton, hey? This’s my daughter, Elsie, John.’’ 

So this was the girl whose name had been linked 
with his through the garrulous Mrs. Perrin! Her 
cheeks were red with the cold—there were a few 
freckles left—and the wisps of light brown hair that 
crept out from under the edge of a neat velvet toque 
didn’t look at all like the pig-tail braids of wood- 
chopping days. 
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‘‘Pleased to meet you,’’ he responded out of habit, 
then he recovered himself. ‘‘I guess we’ve met be- 
fore—up in that old woodchoppers’ shanty that used 
to be across the road.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she rejoined, ‘‘and we went to school to- 
gether, oh, about a week, just before we moved 
away.’’ 

‘Now, you folks run in and get warm,’’ broke in 
Fred’s voice; ‘‘we’ll load this sheller.’’ 

**Can’t I help?’’ inquired John hypocritically. 

‘*No, we’ll manage all right,’’ said Hamilton. 
‘‘T’ll come in after you, Elsie.’’ 

The two fled to the house where Grandma made 
them sit down by the big air-tight heater. John 
poked up the fire and put in another chunk of wood, 
and felt a queer sort of joy in doing this little ser- 
vice for the girl who had come back so suddenly into 
his world. They talked about everything from their 
old bewhiskered schoolmaster at Maple Grove to the 
interior furnishings of Herr Feisler’s Chicago 
studio. Mrs. Mather stayed with them a while and 
filled in gaps in the conversation, but the gaps grew 
smaller and smaller, and she went out into the 
kitchen and bothered around at imaginary tasks 
until Hamilt-n and Fred came in to warm them- 
selves. Then  llowed a half hour of neighborhood 
talk in which neither Elsie nor John was interested, 
so they communed in undertones. And Elsie blushed 
tantalizingly when John told her how much better- 
looking she had grown since she was—she was—let’s 
see— 
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‘*Oh, you’ll have to figure that out for yourself, if 
you don’t know,’’ she put in playfully. 

After a while a voice that was Hamilton’s said 
something about bringing back the cornsheller in a 
few days. 

‘‘Well, father’s ready,’’ said Elsie, ‘‘I’ll have to 
be going. Can’t you come up while you’re back?’’ 

Come up? Well, rather! He told her right then 
and there he was coming—how about to-morrow 
afternoon? And she smiled as she bade him get up 
in time for dinner and spend the day. 

John was not much of a self-analyst, but as he 
watched the girl and her father disappear around 
the bend of the road on their way home, he was con- 
scious that the equilibrium of things had been pleas- 
antly upset. With splendid self-control he tried to 
appraise the net value of all that had just happened. 
Elsie had become in the space of an hour as com- 
pletely a part of these surroundings as if she had 
been with him here these last fourteen years. He 
wondered at her having been so cordial, and he won- 
dered whether he had taken too much advantage of 
her good-humor. He was wondering over these and 
many other questions when his grandmother called 
him into the house. 

‘‘Mrs. Perrin wants to talk with you,’’ she an- 
nounced. 

He took up the receiver with a jerk of impatience 
and did to her what he had done on one or two occa- 
sions to certain reporters whom he had encountered 
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in Chicago. He denied everything firmly, gracefully, 
tactfully, so tactfully that Mrs. Perrin soon found 
something else to talk about. 

‘‘Did Hamiltons get a cornsheller of you folks? 
They was wantin’ to borrow one.’’ 

‘*Yes, they just left five minutes ago.’’ Suddenly 
—just for an instant—he felt that he had been a 
trifle ungrateful. It was through her—. Then, as 
he rang off, he smiled scornfully at himself for this 
unmanly contrition, and went out to the barns where 
Fred was nailing the last board on the hog fence. 

The air was heavy with the prophecy of snow. 
Soon a few flakes floated down hesitatingly, then 
they came swifter until the woods across the river 
became a blurred patch of gray. The fall threatened 
to grow heavier toward evening, so Fred milked 
earlier than usual. John stood in the doorway of 
the stuffy cow-shed, and through the thickening 
swirl he imagined how Michigan Avenue looked now 
with its long wide carpet of white and its giant walls 
of brick half lost in the storm, like the wooded hills 
across the river. At night snow-sprinkled crowds 
would pour out of theaters and cabarets; myriads of 
taxis would plow through the blinding storm, while 
the piercing arc-lights and a million of their lesser 
brethren would glare bravely through it all and add 
to the animation and gaiety of the big up-town. 

But here there was a silence and a hush—a hush 
that was only a prelude to the high carnival of win- 
ter. There would be dazzling forest palaces of frost 
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and snow, shining ice avenues and bevies of skaters, 
and sleighing parties and cornpoppings and taffy- 
pullings. And in Chicago, well, there were always 
receptions and banquets and theater parties and 
dinners. And John asked himself which of these 
two worlds he liked the better. 

This question naturally concerned Lucile, too. 
She was the daughter of his elder partner, the man 
who had taken him in fresh from law school. It was 
the first time he had thought of her that day. And 
with an uncomfortable surprise he realized that she 
didn’t fit into this world at all. Elsie belonged here, 
and was she not also a part of his city? However 
that might be, it was clearly time that he should be 
shaking himself out of the dreams that had come 
with the quietness of the storm. He turned back 
into the shed where Fred was milking. 

The next forenoon he hitched up Doll, one of the 
gray mares that had brought him from the railway 
station, and drove up to Hamiltons’. It had stopped 
snowing and the sun shone blindingly on the un- 
broken roadway. Doll was restless in the crisp, 
frosty air, so that when he yelled ‘‘giddap,’’ she 
lunged forward, kicking the powdery snow into his 
face. Around the bend of the road by the river, up a 
long narrow highway through level bottom land, 
over hills and through gray woods he drove, all the 
while stamping his feet and slapping first one hand 
then the other on his knees to keep warm. Finally 
he raced Doll across a long iron river bridge and up 
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the hill where stood a rambling white house with 
green shutters. 

Once inside, with Elsie taking his overcoat and 
cap and pulling a chair up to the fire for him, he felt 
himself almost as much at home as he had down at 
his grandmother’s. But it wasn’t long before Ham- 
ilton came tramping into the room and insisted on 
taking John all through his barns and sheds where 
he talked endlessly about how much this and that 
would bring at the sale in February. John was 
politely interested and dutifully asked questions, 
but with the realization that his vacation lasted only 
until New Year’s, he was profoundly irritated at 
wasting so much time in this fashion. When they 
did get back to the house, dinner was ready. 

John marvelled how absolutely just right Elsie 
looked in a long kitchen apron. The traditions of 
his city fled far into his subconscious self, for when 
she wore the apron at the dinner table and went over 
to the stove once or twice to get the coffee-pot, he 
swore to himself that it was altogether fitting that 
she do these things. He must have stared at her a 
little too much for she blushed once with a slight 
hint of impatience, or was the cookstove too hot? 
He waxed quite indifferent, however, and did not 
even look in her direction for a full three minutes. 

After dinner they all sat around in the best room 
and talked about crops and politics and California 
and law practice and music. Elsie played and sang 
with the formality befitting the presence of 
‘‘company’’. 
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But when her father went outdoors to see to some 
cornshelling, and her mother departed into the 
kitchen to wash the dishes and sweep, Elsie sang for 
him and talked about her studies with a comrade- 
like informality that delighted him. He couldn’t re- 
member the names of all the songs, but there were 
three that strove to hum themselves over in his mem- 
ory days afterward: Elsa’s Dream from Lohengrin, 
Heilige Nacht (where had he heard that before’), 
and an old Provengal love song, new to him, but 
seeming to say just what he felt at that moment to- 
ward this wonderful girl at the piano. It was in- 
credible that such music should be heard in Maple 
Grove. 

John suddenly realized that the twilight was clos- 
ing around them. In some way he tore himself loose 
from the easy chair, and with much self-torture re- 
fused cordial invitations to stay for supper. He 
departed into the freezing, unfriendly out-of-doors 
to hitch up Doll. 

‘‘Come again,’’ shouted Hamilton jovially, as he 
drove out of the yard. 

All the way home Doll was left to take her time, 
for little things like the cold and the coming dark- 
ness could not break through the walls of a dream 
he was building. He did not say to himself in so 
many words that he was in love, but he was allowing 
himself to imagine that here in flesh and blood was 
the woman whom he should take back with him to 
Chicago. She could go on with her music— 
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He was rounding the last bend of the road, and 
Doll, in sight of home, broke into a brisk trot. Then 
shamefacedly he realized that the white house and 
barns looked not quite as home-like as they had be- 
fore, and not being a self-analyst, he could not 
understand his treason. That night he lay awake 
devising and discarding a score of plans, all of which 
had nothing to do with the huge pile of business that 
was waiting for him in the office of Sage and Mather. 

The morning brought sobriety and reaction. Crit- 
ically he looked himself over, and decided that he had 
either been dreaming or making a fool of himself. 
To love a girl after seeing her only twice—the 
schoolhouse and wood-chopping days didn’t count— 
was to John Mather a folly out of a story-book. The 
reasonable soul, the attorney-at-law soul of him 
could not admit this. He was glad when Uncle Fred 
asked him if he wanted to go rabbit hunting. A 
brisk encounter with the keen, frosty atmosphere, 
lungfulls of clean, invigorating air, and a body- 
tiring tramp through miles of woods would settle 
him back into his proper place soon enough. They 
set out right after dinner. The whitened limbs of 
the trees were dazzling in the sun, and stray clouds 
passing over threw giant fleeting shadows across the 
white floor of the woods. They tore through brush- 
wood, and in the cleared places and fields looked for 
the tracks of the rabbits. Occasionally the bang of 
a shot-gun echoed down the aisles of the forest. 
John threw himself into the sport with all the will 
power he possessed. 
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He had lost all sense of location, so devious had 
been their path. Hence, he was not prepared for the 
surprise that met him when they dropped down into 
an oval flat strip of country, a sort of amphitheater. 
On the crest of one of the hills stood the rambling 
white house with the green shutters. He drew in his 
breath quickly with an on-rush of feeling, and for 
the rest of the day he could not shoot within an 
arm’s-length of the most accessible rabbit. He re- 
turned with his uncle to the house, his crude attempt 
at reasoning himself out overpowered by a desire 
which seemed to have established itself as the one 
genuine thing in his life. 

As he walked into the house, his grandmother was 
hanging up the receiver of the telephone. 

““You look tired out, grandma,’’ he remarked. 
‘*You must have been having a session with Mrs. 
Perrin.’’ 

She laughed. ‘‘Yes, she is the worst one to talk 
and talk. I had to tell her the potatoes were boiling 
over.’’ 

John took off his cap and borrowed corduroy 
jacket, and dropped into a rocking-chair by the 
stove. 

‘‘Mrs. Perrin wanted to know if you was going to 
the Christmas tree at the schoolhouse.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know as I’d care—’’ Then a strange 
look came into his eyes, and he amended his answer. 
‘<Say, I believe I will. When is it?’’ 

‘“‘The night before Christmas,’’ answered his 
grandmother. 
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She went out into the kitchen, and he hastened to 
the ’phone and called up Elsie. Faintly and far- 
away someone said ‘‘hello.’’ 

‘‘Hello, is this you, Elsie?’’ 

‘‘Yes, who—’’ 

‘“Well, this is John Mather talking. I wondered 
if you’d like to go to the Christmas tree at the school- 
house to-morrow night.’’ 

‘‘Surely, I’d be glad to. I haven’t seen an old- 
fashioned tree for a long time.”’ 

Then they both rivalled Mrs. Perrin by talking a 
good while about commonplace nothings. 

Before that Christmas Eve, John had believed 
that such nights existed only in paintings and Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia of Family Poetry. The moon- 
light, the jingling of the sleigh-bells, the laughing 
crowd, and the tree with its many candles and glit- 
tering baubles and sacks of candy and nuts were all 
there, but to him they were mere accessories to the 
joy-giving personality of Elsie. It was only natural 
and proper that such things should surround her. 
Hence he took a proprietary interest-in all that went 
on; so much so that a few of that countryside 
changed their opinion about city folks being ‘‘stuck 
up.”’ 

He spent all of Christmas Day at home. A person 
known as ‘‘Uncle Joe’’, with a numerous progeny 
of assorted ages, came down from ‘‘up North’’, also 
Aunt Lizzie with her husband and one spoiled and 
petted boy. But all these made the most lonesome 
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houseful that John had ever known. He was glad 
to see everybody, of course, yet all the time he im- 
agined how incomplete the circle was, after all. 

He waited two days before he made bold to call 
at Hamiltons’ again, and it might have been two 
years, so glad he was to get back and find that Elsie 
was as cordial and jolly and desirable as ever. She 
sang Elsa’s Dream and Heilige Nacht again for him, 
and—to be sure, the simple Provengal love song. 

‘‘T like that,’’ he affirmed. ‘‘It seems—well, it 
seems just right.’’ 

Some of the prudence, some of the judiciousness, 
that found most of its use in Chicago, kept him from 
saying just what he wanted to about that song. 

Inexorably, as before, came the twilight, and the 
hitching up, and the driving away, not without the 
promise, however, that he would call once more be- 
fore he left. 

‘“‘Once more.’’ A sort of inner uneasiness com- 
pelled him to say the words to himself while the 
cutter creaked over the unevenly packed and pol- 
ished snow tracks. Suddenly his promise took on a 
new and tremendous meaning. Once more—only 
once, the day before New Year’s probably. And 
what would he do then? Could he ask a woman to 
be his wife, when he had known her only a week? 
The cold-blooded conventional in him answered 
‘‘No.’? A weakening shiver went through him, and 
something about the desolate dusk of the winter day 
made his vacation romance fade into the unreality 
of a silly, impossible dream. 
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Then the resourcefulness of the attorney began to 
assert itself. Perhaps he could extend his vacation 
two or three days—a week. He could plead sickness, 
other business, anything. He would plan some way. 

When he had reached home, his grandmother 
handed him a letter, a letter that made new wrinkles 
come into his forehead. He must surely get back by 
the first of January. A new county court case, and 
two or three probate jobs, and that Brampton appeal 
business had come in suddenly and the office was 
stacked up with work. 

The little hope of a longer vacation died on the 
spot. And with that Brampton appeal case, there 
would be no getting away again until the spring, 
and by that time Elsie would be far away in Cali- 
fornia. The tone of the letter reminded him, too, 
that Sage had granted even this one week grudging- 
ly. Three more days, one more visit, three or four 
more hours: these figures made vast wreckage in 
the way of sleepless nights and fretful daytimes and 
a menacing chaos of indecision. His grandmother 
asked him if he wasn’t feeling well. A card came 
from Lucile, and he wished himself back in Chicago 
where his perplexity would melt away in the white 
heat of competition. 

Nevertheless, on the afternoon of the last day of 
the old year he started out for Hamiltons’, feeling 
very much as if he were attending a funeral. 

‘‘Giddap, Doll!’? But Doll missed the vim and 
vigor in the voice of a few days ago, and she kept on 
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at her old gentle pace. Another storm was threaten- 
ing; a suffocating quietness lay on everything. It 
was not wholly unlike the intellectual numbness that 
was settling down upon John—just heavily enough 
so that when he again beheld the white house on the 
hill he had not quite lost the power of behaving cor- 
rectly in the réle of the social caller. 

Looking once more on Elsie brought back the full 
strength of his desire and at the same time impressed 
him with the uselessness of it. The result was pre- 
cisely nothing. He laughed and talked and compli- 
mented Elsie on her music, but he was a mere ma- 
chine turning out words, while his real self had given 
up hope and refused to be a part of what he was 
doing. 

After all—he thought of this while Elsie talked 
about California—wouldn’t it be the proper thing 
to give all his attention to the building up of busi- 
ness, then in the due course of time choose some 
woman of his own circle, Lucile, for instance? The 
glamour of this vacation would wear off in the midst 
of sanity and business and prosperity. And Lucile 
was quite a congenial soul; she understood his work, 
too. 

The dusk was creeping into the room; on cloudy 
winter days the twilight comes early. As John 
looked at Elsie she seemed to grow into and become 
a part of the gathering shadows like the profile of 
some grand, inaccessible lady in the dark background 
of a Rembrandt. And what right had he to talk 
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about love to this woman? Their childhood intima- 
cies had been so few, and had been disposed of so 
quickly in their first conversation, that they could 
not signify much now. She had risen to be the wom- 
an of the world, the woman who had studied under 
Feisler in Chicago, the woman who would meet men 
and grow to love one of them in the approved fash- 
ion of the world. After these holiday pleasantries 
everybody would go back to work; talking of love 
would only spoil the satisfying memories of it all. 

Kr-r-r-rling ling kr-r-r-ling! 

‘‘Long-short-and a long, that’s our ring,’’ spoke 
up Elsie. She went through the door of the dining 
room to answer it. John could not help hearing ev- 
ery word of what she said. 

‘‘Oh, hello, Mrs. Perrin.’’ 


y ‘ Tan re 
‘“Oh, fine.’’ 
‘“Wh-wh-a-at?’’ 


‘“Ye-s-s, he’s here.’’ 
‘All right.’’ 


‘John, Mrs. Perrin wants to talk with you.’’ 

‘¢What—what in the world does she want with 
me?’’ But he went into the dining-room and took up 
the receiver wearily. 
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‘Hello, is this Mr. Mather?’’ 

‘“VYes,’? 

‘“Well, I suppose your vacation is pretty near up. 
When d’ye go back?”’ 

‘‘T’m going to try to catch the nine o’clock train 
to-morrow morning,’’ he replied. 

‘‘Well, I got a piece of news to read to you. The 
Sentinel just came to-day, but your grandmother 
said she didn’t take it. Maybe you can get a copy 
up where you are. I thought I’d read it to you any- 
way. Listen: 


‘Mr. John Mather is spending his vacation 
at the home of his grandmother, Mrs. Sarah 
Mather. He has come from Chicago, where he 
is one of the prominent attorneys of that city. 
He has also made many calls on friends in this 
neighborhood, among them, the Hamiltons, 
whose daughter, Elsie, has been in Chicago 
the last year taking vocal lessons. It is ru- 
mored that Mr. Mather will not return 
alone.’ ”’ 


‘‘That’s interesting,’’ spoke up John noncommit- 
tally. 

‘‘Now, will you try to squirm out of it, young 
man?’’ 

‘‘Oh, you can’t believe everything in the Sentinel,’’ 
he came back weakly. 

‘‘Well, congratulations; I don’t want to keep you 
long,’’ said the unconquerable Mrs. Perrin. 

‘‘Good-by.’’ John hung up the receiver very 
slowly. He was wondering if Elsie had read that 
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item yet. Of course, she had doubtless heard Mrs. 
Perrin’s rumor long ago, but had treated it with 
a tactful disregard that might have proved the 
death of it. But now it was in the Sentinel! It had 
attained the dignity of news! There were many in 
Maple Grove who swore by the Sentinel. Why 
hadn’t he called up Ben Showers, the correspondent? 

As he walked through the door he could hear 
Elsie setting the lamp on the table and feeling in the 
rattly tin box for the matches. 

‘‘What’s that in the MSentinel?’’ she asked. 
‘‘Something about a prominent Chicago attorney on 
his vacation, I imagine. I must see it.’’ 

Some invisible necessity, some genius of emer- 
gency descended upon John Mather, and he felt 
strangely compelled to do something. He went over 
to the table, and laid a hand on her arm, not knowing 
exactly what was going to happen next. 

‘¢Never mind about that Sentinel,’’ he managed to 
say. ‘‘Wait, I want to tell you something. Maybe 
I’m crazy, but I’m speaking the truth, anyway.’’ 

Then he found himself saying and doing many 
things which he had dreamed of as wild and insane 
and improbable five minutes before. 

At any rate, a quarter of an hour later, she had 
promised to get her father’s permission to study 
music another year in Chicago. 

‘‘But,’’ she persisted, ‘‘it would have been fun 
to—~’? 

‘*Oh, we’ll go to California, all right,’’ he inter- 
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rupted. ‘‘Next summer for our honeymoon. I can 
get away for a month then.’’ 

‘‘Now, I want to see what that was in the Sen- 
tinel.’’? She went and got the paper. 

“< ‘Tt is rumored that Mr. Mather will not return 
alone.’ Oh, it’s that Mrs. Perrin again. She gets a 
notion that something’s about to happen or has hap- 
pened, then Ben Showers hears it, and—’’ 

‘‘But wasn’t she right?’’ 

That seemed an unanswerable question, for they 
did not say anything at all for a minute, and when 
they did, it had nothing to do with such trivialities 
as Mrs. Perrin, or telephones, or cornshellers. 
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Two lyrics by Lewis Worthington Smith, Aglavaine and 
Driftwood appear in the September Poetry. The number 
leads out with Miss Amy Lowell’s latest considerable work 
n ‘‘polyphonie prose ’’, Lead Soldiers; Herman Hagedorn 
in Fatherland voices the emotional conflict of many foreign- 
born Americans in these days of the great war. Passionate 
intenseness is achieved by the use of precise and fitting 
imagery in Conrad Aiken’s Discordants. 


A History of Presbyteriansm in Iowa City, by Jacob Van 
der Zee, and The Legislation of the Thirty-sixth General As- 
sembly of Iowa, by Frank Edward Horack, are the leading 
articles in the October number of The Iowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics, which will appear shortly. An unusual 
amount of valuable bibliographical material is included in 
the issue. 


With a book to review as a pretext Mr. Arthur Davison 
Ficke has written a fine little essay on William Blake which 
appears in The Dial for October 14. The essay is short, but 
effectively and sincerely accomplishes its purpose of present- 
ing Blake as the ‘‘wreck of a great artist’’, and one able at 
times (in his lyrical poetry) to rank with Shelley and Mil- 
ton. The essay is in Mr. Ficke’s best prose, at once sinewy, 
vigorous and colorful. 





